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N 1595 Sir Walter Raleigh visited Virginia and shortly afterwards we 
found we could raise tobacco and potatoes. We certainly have made 
good use of the potato, but setting aside all prejudice, did Sir Walter do 
us any good by discovering the means for producing tobacco? At least 
there are a few in the world who believe that it would be just as well had 
this plant never been discovered 


Nes estimated cotton crop in the State of Texas for the present year 
is about 4,290,000 bales with an approximate value to the producer of 
about $652,000,000. The wheat. crop for the entire country is 785,741,000 
bushels, approximately valued at $725,175,000. In other words, the State 
of Texas gets within a few million dollars for its cotton crop what the 
entire country obtained for its entire wheat crop. Of course this is not al- 
ways true because during the war the wheat crop was worth almost two 
and one-half times what it was valued at last year, but this will give you 
some idea of what cotton is worth to the State of Texas. 


| ya can any one reconcile a Farmer-Labor party? We hear so much 
nowadays about the Farmer-Labor party that we are wondering how 


those two elements can be thoroughly reconciled although some people be- 
lieve that they can. It is a curious combination. The farmer wants lower 
costs for his labor and at the same time higher prices for his: manufactured 
products, while Labor wants lower prices for food products and higher 
wages. Everything that the farmer buys such as machinery, fertilizer, 
manufactured articles needed in the home, transportation and all other 
necessary articles, he desires to get at much lower prices and insists that 
he get much higher prices for the stuff he has to sell, which the workers 
need. If manufactured articles, such as machinery, etc., are to be sold 
cheap, lower wages must obtain. Again if the high cost of living is 
to come down for the workers in industrial centers the farmers can not ex- 
pect to raise the price of milk, butter, potatoes, wheat and other food prod- 
ucts far beyond the prices now prevailing. It is some problem to solve. 
Still it is the story of the human race. No matter how one tries to make 
over the human family a certain amount of selfishness is bound to obtain. 
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Territory of Alaska 


™ 
Secrerary Seward purchased from 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000 what 
is now the Territory of Alaska. Here 
is an empire of 590,884 square miles, 
nearly one-fifth the size of our United 
States. At the time of the purchase 
demagogues and charlatans attacked 
Mr. Seward. They thought more of 
their own selfish plans for persona! 
political advancement and had no 
vision of the great development of 
Alaska. Jefferson, by the Louisians 
Purchase for $15,000,000, made pos- 
sible the continental United States. 
The purchase of Alaska is second 
only to that in its territorial effect on 
our nation. 

In 1920 the value of the fish from 
Alaska was $41,492,124. Gold was 
discovered there in 1880 and up to 
January, 1921, a total of $320,000,- 
000 had been produced; of copper 
$127,000,000 and of other metals 
$13,000,000, total $460,000,000. There 
are also very large deposits of good 
coal in Alaska. Grains, grasses. 
vegetables and reindeer are raised. 
Railroad development has been and 
is under way, as follows: 555 milez 
of Government railroad with 195.6 
miles of the Copper River and North- 
western in operation. Within the 
next decade the tourist will visit the 
wonders and beauties of Alaska as 
freely as he now goes to Norway. 

Another national project, the Pan- 
ama Canal, was also achieved only 
after much political and some eco- 
nomic controversy. Up to date the 
investment in the canal is about 
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$375,000,000 not counting interest. 
Its far-reaching influence on many 
phases of our national life is already 
felt and will continue. True, the 
canal is damaging some of the trans- 
continental railroads severely by 
tending to concentrate business on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
thus drawing it away from the im- 
portant Mississippi Valley. 

But rates for freight via the Canal 
and those via the trans-continental 
railroads will be, in time, so-adjusted 
that the great productive Middle 
West will have a more equable oppor- 
tunity to compete for the growing 
Pacific coast and oriental trade. 





Our Public Men 


Tue Springfield Republican is quite 
right in saying that the most mourn- 
ful effect of recent revelations and 
investigations is that they tend to 
weaken the faith and confidence of 
the American people in their public 
men. Reference is made to the re- 
marks of Judge Poland, of Vermont, 
made during the Crédit Mobilier 
scandals of the Grant administration, 
who said that “it is of the highest 
importance that the national legisla- 
ture be free of a!l taint of corruption 
and of almost equal necessity that 
the people should feel confident that 
it is so.” We are reminded of the 
melancholy meditations of Senator 
Hoar, one of the managers of the Bel- 
knap impeachment trial, who said 
that he had heard “from the friend- 
liest lips, that when the United 
States presented herself to take part 
with the civilized world in generous 
competition in the arts of life, the 
only product of her institutions in 
which she surpassed all others be- 
yond question was her corruption.” 
It did look so at the time the words 
were uttered, when many wise and 
good men—men who were not alarm- 
ists— despaired of the republic. 
There has, however, been a great 





improvement in conditions, bad as 
they sometimes seem to be. Those 
who did not live through the scandals 
or the Grant era are hardly qualified 
to measure the advance. Neverthe- 
less it is true, as pointed out by the 
Republican, “that our established or- 
der has probably less power of re- 
sistance to the internal assaults of 
an insidious corruption than it had 
fifty years ago.” For that order is 
itself under attack. And the men, 
whether in or out of office, who do 
anything to weaken. the confidence of 
the people in their government, are 
really working with the Bolsheviks 
and Communists for its overthrow. 
The Republican says: 

“Moral treason has been commit- 
ted against the safety of the republic 
by two gasoline plutocrats who fur- 
nished the cash for the discoloration 
and disintegration of a weak and 
shabby government official in high 
station. * * * Such a time is cer- 
tainly the least propitious for our oil 
and gasoline kings to rake the gov- 
ernment with the masked batteries of 
their dollar artillery. The upstart, 
braggart millionaires of the Sinclair 
and Doheny type will lay their oily 
palms on the government of the 
United States at their peril, for that 
government is their only protection 
and refuge in the amassing and safe- 
guarding of their vast private for- 
tunes. Private property as an insti- 
tution becomes less secure when some 
of the largest possessors of it meas- 
ure their own loyalty to the govern- 
ment that had sheltered them in their 
vast money-making operations by 
secretly swathing a cabinet minister 
from head to foot with thousand dol- 
lar bills shipped to him in a satchel.” 

The case has perhaps not been 
sufficiently considered from this point 
of view. What we have seen is in- 
deed an attack on government as an 
institution, and the attackers ought 
to be held up to condemnation. We 
get very much excited over the Reds 
and the Soviets, but more dangerous 
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than these are the American citizens 
who discredit the government in the 
eyes of the American people, and who 
make a present—under the form of a 
loan, now evidenced by a mutilated 
note—of $100,000 to a member of the 
cabinet. The question that is pre- 
sented is more than partisan, more 
than political, even—it is social.—In- 
dianapolis News. 





Nation to Pay if Children Are Not 
Permitted to Play 


As A boy, my playgrounds were 
those of a big city. The city was St. 
Louis, Missouri, where I spent a part 
of my boyhood days. Our play- 
grounds were private yards, where 
we broke windows and collected our 
pennies to pay for them; vacant lots 
littered with ash heaps and tin cans, 
from which we were usually driven 
by the police, and a very few spots 
in the public parks. With all of 
these handicaps there were many de- 
voted to outdoor games who never 
lost an opportunity to get into any 
game being played. 

I have seen most of those who were 
keen for play grow into strong men, 
both physically and morally. I have 
seen many who did not take to these 
games either because of no leader- 
ship or because of the very limited 
opportunity of that period to develop 
vicious habits and go to their graves 
before reaching middle age. 

I, too, well remember that part of 
St. Louis known as “Kerry Patch.” 
More than thirty years ago it was a 
settlement of the poorer Irish immi- 
grants. It consisted of small, mis- 
erable shacks, goats and tin cans, 
with no place for play except the 
streets. Almost as babies, the chil- 
dren were driven from the street by 
the police. They naturally believed 
that the police were their enemies 
depriving them of all freedom. Asa 
result of the lack of plans and place 
or environment for play, many of the 


children took to petty mischief and 
to matching wits with the police. The 
police, often outwitted, became des- 
perate and no doubt were the cause 
of convicting those who, in some in- 
stances, were innocent, thus develop- 
ing a bitter hatred between the police 
and the growing youth. It has been 
said that because of that condition, 
“Kerry Patch” developed more crimi- 
nals per square acre than any other 
part of St. Louis. Was it because of 
criminal instinct or was it because 
of the lack of opportunity for a bet- 
ter and fuller expression of life in 
that congested district? 

Now, “Kerry Patch” in St. Louis 
is no more. A great change has taken 
place. There are two distinct rea- 
sons for the change. One is the 
higher wage standard, brought about 
through the efforts of trade-union 
movement, which permits better 
homes than the shacks that once 
made up “Kerry Patch,” and the 
other is the opportunity for health- 
ful play and recreation which has 
been developed in St. Louis. 

I want to refer briefly to a state- 
ment of statistics made by Ethelbert 
Stewart, statistician of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Stewart said: “With the help 
of more and more modern machinery 
on the farms, fewer people will be 
employed in the future to produce the 
national food supply. The industrial 
centers will continue to grow and the 
social problems will have to be set- 
tled in the cities.” Drawing a con- 
trast between wage standards mak- 
ing for good citizenship and content- 
ment and degraded hovels and dis- 
contentment he made this statement: 
“In the Chicago district brick manu- 
facturing is solidly and thoroughly 
unionized. The minimum wage, or 
least wage paid to any worker, is 72 
cents per hour. The Chicago brick 
are the cheapest in the country, sell- 
ing for $12.00 per thousand. The 
man labor hours per 1,000 brick is 
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one hour and fifty-six minutes. In 
Florida brick is still made by the old 
hand method. The workers have no 
union. Their wages are 11 cents 
per hour. The man labor hours per 
1,000 brick is from fourteen to six- 
teen hours. The highest wages paid 
in the country for making brick is 
a living wage, paid in Chicago, and 
is the cheapest labor.” 


I merely mention this to show that 
such workers need more leisure and 
play, but they can never get nor can 
they be helped by recreation organi- 
zations until such ancient and waste- 
ful methods of manufacturing are 
abolished. 


We desire that the children of this 
nation be taken out of industry and 
permitted to play. If we don’t, the 
nation will pay. We tried to take 
them out by national legislation, but 
the United States Supreme Court has 
decreed that they must remain in in- 
dustry and be deprived of play until, 
perhaps, the Constitution is amended, 
a very slow process, or until public 
sentiment is asserted strongly enough 
to force the change. How unlike 
Lincoln is our United States Su- 
preme Court of today! That great 
patriot of Illinois and of this nation 
said, “We are for the man and the 
dollar, but in case of a conflict be- 
tween the two, we are for the man 
before the dollar.” How would Lin- 
coln, if he were with us, express him- 
self on this evil of the child in indus- 
try today, who will reflect America 
tomorrow? In the United States one 
child out of every twelve—and for 
some states one child out of every 
four—is a child laborer. 


Over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 
16 years of age are working in the 
United States in factories, mills, can- 
neries, agriculture, mines and other 
industries and occupations. Nearly 
400,000 of them are between 10 and 
14 years of age—By Al Towers, 
Vice-President, Illinois Federation of 
Labor. , 


The Whispered Lte 


Many are the tragedies of the 
whispered lie. Its victims are more 
helpless than those of the brutal 
truth. For, often, since the lie is 
whispered the victim can not kill it, 
since he may not hear of it, or may 
be the last person to learn of it. 
Hence it does its deadly work because 
the person who could successfully 
scotch it to earth is kept in ignorance 
of the defamation that ruins him in- 
sidiously. The whispered lie is worse 
than the snake in the grass, since 
even it gives the victim a chance. 


The worst of the whispered lie is 
that even friends of the victim may 
participate in its propaganda, in- 
stead of overcoming a false delicacy 
and facing the victim with the rumor 
so that the truth might be known 
whichever way it lay. Indeed, the 
whispered lie of supposed friendship 
is the worst form of this lie. It gives 
the sanction of supposed intimacy to 
the slander and so reinforces its ap- 
parent truthfulness in the eyes of 
the indifferent, the envious or the 
hostile, who are not unwilling to be- 
lieve the worst. 


That such harmful rumors and 
gossip are not confined to the field of 
disinterested social contacts, but per- 
vade all social relationships, is shown 
in the lives of all notable people, and 
in the lives of the obscure. It perme- 
ates all human activities, and robs 
the scientist or public man of his 
character as it robs the business man 
of his credit. 


Much of the harm may be done by 
want of heart as well as want of 
thought. A piece of news or gossip 
may be so contrary to the expected 
that it gets an added interest, and 
the unthinking pass it on without 
testing its accuracy. Under cover of 
the anonymous and generally foolish 
and slanderous “They say,” the lie 
accumulates as it passes from mouth 
to mouth. This, along with the human 
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failing of believing what we wish to 
believe, gives zest to the rumor, and 
so it grows as it makes its under- 
ground, anonymous and snakelike 
progress. 

It would be well for all of us to 
deal promptly when we are made the 
receivers of gossip. When a state- 
ment has to be qualified with the in- 
definite “They say—” it may be dis- 
counted as of no value, especially 
when it is whispered. Unless infor- 
mation can be substantiated and 
traced to its sources it should be 
taken with care, and in no case 
should it be retold unless with the 
authority of the person who told it 
to the teller. If this were acted upon 
by us all we would find that people 
would be more careful in their gos- 
sip, and life would be sweeter.—The 
Seamen’s Journal. 





Alert Official Traps Anti-Union 
' Employers 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The attempt of 
anti-union manufacturers to wreck 
the state labor department came to 
a sudden end through Governor 
Smith’s policy of putting these busi- 
ness men on the defensive. The manu- 
facturers, acting through their As- 
sociated Industries, Inc., publicly 
charged that the labor department 
is incompetent. 


The Governor immediately an- 
nounced that the charge was serious 
enough to warrant public hearings 
by him, and he called on the manu- 
facturers to present their informa- 
tion. This move was unusual and 
unexpected. The business men be- 
gan to hedge and finally assured the 
Governor they were “with him” to 
make the department as effective as 
possible. 


The cornered business men held 
this love feast after they saw their 
executive secretary, Mark A. Daly, 
forced to acknowledge that his or- 


ganization has no facts on which to 
base its charge. Before Mr. Daly 
left the stand a letter he sent out at 
the last session of the legislature was 
read into the record. This letter 
asked the business men to contribute 
money to fight the Governor’s labor 
program. Direct primaries is an- 
other matter that should be fought by 
business men, according to Mr. Daly. 
—News Letter. 


Modern Methods Adopted by 
Trust 


The steel trust will spend $15,000,- 
000 on plant improvements, accord- 
ing to Judge Gary. In financial 
quarters it is stated that “part of 
the program is for the installation 
of labor-saving devices” following the 
elimination of the twelve-hour day. 

Judge Gary resisted changes in 
the twelve-hour day. He said this 
was impossible; that it would in- 
crease costs 15 per cent; that his em- 
ployes were satisfied. 

When forced to change his position, 
the judge said: “All right, but the 
public will have to pay, with in- 
creased costs.” 

Now the public is informed that a 
few dollars of the many millions of 
dollars in the trust’s strong box will 
be used to install labor-saving de- 
vices. 

Or, in other words, the steel trust 
has been forced to modernize produc- 
tion methods, as organized labor’s 
agitation forced it to modernize its 
work day.—Garment Worker. 








The Brooding Menace 


A western judge, in an article in 
a current publication, asserts: “The 
greatest menace in any country un- 
der the heavens is the passage of 
laws to fit some preconceived idea of 
some would-be reformer—some fa- 
natic, who seems to think that God 
called him up onto Mt. Sinai, not only 
to receive the law, but to place his 
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own interpretation on it. There are 
some men who in season and out of 
season go before our legislatures 
with some bill restricting the right 
of men to worship in any other way 
than in the prescribed form of their 
particular church. They are cock- 
sure of themselves. They start their 
arguments in favor of sumptuary 
legislation with a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ and make half-wits believe 
that they are the elected of the 
Almighty.” 

And that is what is the matter with 
America today, our America of noble 
yesterdays and of hoped-for surpass- 
ing tomorrows. 

The judge is correct in defining 
this tendency as a brooding menace. 
If not met and overthrown it will 
lead us backward to the days—or 
days like them—when many crimes 
were committed in the name of the 
law. There was a time when in New 
England the law gave the right to 
hang and burn witches in Salem town 
and elsewhere. In the “good old 
days” it was lawful in this country 
to put non-conformists in the pillory 
and to whip them through the streets 
at the tail of a cart. There was a 
time in this country when a master 
might sell a babe from its mother’s 
breast, as he would have sold a dog 
or any other chattel. There was a 
time when a man might rot in prison 
for debt. There was a time when 
woman was little better than a chat- 
tel. So laws are not always sacro- 
sanct; so crimes may be perpetrated 
in the name of law; so alleged reform- 
ers may become the sponsors for evil 
that are inhuman and indefensible. 

Tolerance is the fundamental es- 
sence of a righteous democracy; 
when a country passes into the hands 
of those who would impose their pri- 
vate and special convictions upon all 
others, then that country has fallen 
under the domination of an auto- 
cratic intolerance which must spell 
the doom of all personal liberty 


worthy oi the name.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





Success of Labor 


Trade unions sometimes make mis- 
takes. No member will dispute that 
fact. The unions are no nearer to 
infallibility than are the individuals 
composing them, so that in the very 
nature of things they cannot always 
be right. On the other hand, organi- 
zations of employers also make mis- 
takes just as do individual employers. 
In this respect, therefore, there is no 
advantage on either side. Working 
men are sure, however, that they are 
not making a mistake when they 
organize. They have an abundance 
of evidence that through organiza- 
tion they are able to protect them- 
selves much better than they possibly 
could as individuals. Employers also 
have this evidence, though they are 
not always willing to admit the fact 
and sometimes pretend to believe 
otherwise. This pretense, of course, 
has its value to such employers. It 
deceives the igrforant in the ranks of 
both the employers and the workers. 

In spite of mistakes and deceit and 
greed the trade union movement con- 
tinues successfully to fight the battles 
of the workers, and no power can 
permanently stop its progress be- 
cause it is founded upon the princi- 
ples of right and justice and this fact 
is daily gaining greater and greater 
recognition from the public. In the 
early days of America trade union- 
ism it was not hard to deceive the 
public and plant the seed of suspicion 
in the minds of the people, because 
they knew nothing about the facts 
and were not particularly interested 
in getting at the truth. They looked 
upon the movement as a sort of pes- 
tiferous fad that would pass away 
after a brief time and, therefore, even 
though bad, there was no reason to 
grow excited about it. During the 
past quarter of a century the men and 
women charged with the responsibil- 
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ity of guiding the destinies of the 
unions have realized that one of the 
big pieces of work that must be done 
was that of educating the great mass 
of the people with respect to the ob- 
jects, purposes and policies of the 
organized wage workers, and the 
work has been so well done that there 
is now not so much prejudice against 
the movement on the part of those 
not directly concerned in the indus- 
trial struggle, and it is a certainty 
that the bitter hatred that existed in 
the ranks of employers is daily re- 
duced to such an extent that only the 
greediest of them now give expres- 
sion to feelings of this kind toward 
the labor movement. The trade union 
movement, through religiously stick- 
ing to its policy of spreading informa- 
tion concerning its purposes and con- 
ducting its business in harmony with 
those purposes, has vindicated itself 
in the minds of all fair and honest 
people. 


It has frequently been put to severe 
tests by those without and within the 
fold, but because its objects were 
worthy and its principles correct it 
has steadily advanced and_ sur- 
mounted every obstacle placed in its 
way by its enemies. Its progress has 
not been of the spectacular variety, 
but it has been slow and substantial 
in character, thus building a founda- 
tion that insures its continued suc- 
cess in the years that are to come. 
Already it is beginning to reap the 
reward that its patience has earned 
and today the movement is in a posi- 
tion to do more for the workers than 
ever before in its history. That is, 
the practical results are now avail- 
able to the individual members of the 
unions and they are able to see and 
experience the value of the course 
they have been following through the 
years of organization and prepara- 
tion. They are also able to quite ac- 
curately compute, by comparison, the 
advantage the American policy has 


over the plans that have been pur- 
sued by the labor movement in the 
various European countries. 

The men who, after the close of the 
war, decided that they would crush 
the labor movement of this country 
out of existence by attacking it from 
every quarter simultaneously are now 
thoroughly convinced that the task 
is not possible of accomplishment and 
are more willing than ever to listen 
to the voice of reason and sit down 
and negotiate with the organizations 
of labor. The lesson was a dear one 
for many of them, but now that they 
have absorbed the truth the move- 
ment is experiencing less difficulty in 
dealing with them. “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.”—Labor Clarion. 


O Wonderful Horse! 


“O horse, you are a wonderful 
thing; no buttons to push, no horn 
to honk; you start yourself, no clutch 
to slip; no spark to miss, no gears to 
strip; no license-buying every year, 
with plates to screw on front and 
rear; no gas bills climbing up each 
day, stealing the joy of life away; no 
speed cops chugging in your rear, 
yelling summons in your ear. Your 
inner tubes are all O. K., and, thank 
the Lord, they stay that way; your 
spark plugs never miss and fuss; 
your motor never makes us cuss. 
Your frame is good for many a mile; 
your body never changes style: Your 
wants are few and easy met; you’ve 
something on the auto yet.”—Ranger 
H. R. Elliott, of the Malheur, in 
American Forestry (Washington). 








Good behavior may be rather old- 
fashioned, but one never heard of it 
getting a man into trouble. 

Do not be afraid of criticism—crit- 
icize yourself. 

Be fair and do at least one decent 
act every day in the year. 








EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 











- HE death of Woodrow Wilson which took place on the 3rd day of Febru- 
ary removed from this existence one of the greatest men that the past 
century produced. No one can in any way compare with him with the 
exception of President Lincoln. While his death had been expected since 
the beginning of his serious illness, it seems that the entire nation, and 
the world generally, was shocked at the sad news of his passing to another 
and happier existence, 


President Wilson was the only President of the United States who 
ever attended and delivered an address at a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. In November, 1917, during very cold weather, he 
left Washington, traveled all night, reaching Buffalo in the morning, and 
delivered one of the most notable addresses of his career at the opening 
of the Federation convention. 


I happened to be one of the committee appointed to meet him in his 
private car at the station in Buffalo and escort him to the convention hall. 
I think I can see and hear him now delivering that wonderful address, 
wherein he clearly exposed the country responsible for the war, and where 
he appealed to the citizenship of our country to stand behind him and 
protect the institution of liberty under which we lived, and for which 
other men in other days offered up their lives. 


I can almost hear him stating plainly and in unmistakable language 
nis absolute belief in the justice of the cause of the workers and denounc- 
‘ng the unfair employers who refuse to meet their men face to face in order 
‘o discuss existing misunderstandings. 


It seems almost impossible to understand how nature in its course 
removes from a suffering world a soul so great, so helpful, so much needed, 
as the late Woodrow Wilson. The whole world suffered a great loss when 
he was stricken during his campaign of education, explaining to the masses 
of our country the constructive work intended by the establishment of 
the League of Nations. There is no doubt in the minds of men who seem 
to know both sides of the question that, had President Wilson not been 
stricken with his fatal illness while traveling through the western states 
on his return from France, but what the League of Nations would have 
been adopted by the United States Senate, with, perhaps, some slight 
amendments, and it is also the belief of many men who owe allegiance to 
both political parties that had such a condition obtained at that time, the 
general unrest, discontent and dissatisfaction existing throughout the 
world at the present time would not obtain. 


Surely world conditions could not be any worse or any more disturbed 
than they are at this time, and especially in Europe. But it is useless 
for us to continue thinking of what might have been. The thing for all 
men to do is to endeavor to disentangle the awful conditions that seem 
te confront civilization. If ever a general understanding between nations 
toward the prevention of future wars is reached or general arbitration 
of all disputes between nations is created, the credit for such a condition 
will surely belong to the late Woodrow Wilson. From his earliest days 
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he was a leader of men. From his very entrance into political life his 
whole aim was to clean up the filth existing in politics. When he was 
governor of New Jersey he was against the old so-called Nugent Demo- 
cratic machine, which was opposed to progressive democracy. During his 
term as Governor of that state he was responsible for more progressive 
legislation being placed on the statute books than all the governors who 
preceded him. He had placed upon the statute books of New Jersey laws 
protecting labor, laws protecting industry, and eliminated laws that were 
a protection for every crooked corporation in the country that needed 
a charter or a certificate to sell phony stocks. 


Woodrow Wilson has been recognized as not only a great leader of 
men during the World War, but has also been recognized as a leader of 
thought in our country and has given to the world new hopes, greater 
thought and greater courage. Woodrow Wilson was responsible for legis- 
lation that was so helpful and is so advantageous to us now that in the 
light of his leadership in the great World War, his many other great acts 
are forgotten or are barely remembered. 


While President Woodrow Wilson was the father or creator of the 
Federal Reserve Banking law which destroyed the money power of Wall 
Street and as a result of its enactment prevented perhaps the greatest 
panic this country ever experienced. Since the Federal Reserve Banking 
law became effective there have been no panics, as this law was to pre- 
vent panics, and it certainly was a good thing for the people of our 
country, business men as well as the workers, that there was a Federal 
Reserve Banking law at the ending of the war. 


Who of us workers can forget the act of President Wilson when he 
demanded that Congress pass the eight-hour law for the railroad workers, 
on quick notice, or that Congress would be responsible for the demoraliza- 
tion of the industry of our country? Do you remember, when all the 
railroad organizations were determined to stop work on a certain Monday 
a few years ago, and, at the last moment, Congress passed the eight-hour 
bill? No one will ever know the force and pressure brought to bear on 
Congress at that time by the President of the United States in order to 
stop a conflict which undoubtedly would have been disastrous to our 
country. President Wilson stated that the great American principle of 
justice demanded the establishment of the eight-hour day, and in addition 
he said the workers are not living in ages past, and are fully aware of 
their strength and their ability and are determined to obtain that justice 
to which they are entitled. 


It makes very little difference now whether we agree or disagree 
politically on the policies of this great man, but those who have been in 
the fighting ranks of labor can not fail to understand that President 
Wilson was one of the greatest friends that the workers ever had occupy- 
ing the position of President of the United States. He was so human, 
so real, so thoroughly cognizant of the rights of the workers, so fully 
aware of their suffering and the injustices to which they had been sub- 
jected, that nothing could deter him from expressing his feelings in their 
behalf whenever opportunity demanded such expression. 

A great many honest men in public and private life disagreed with 
Mr. Wilson in his advocacy of the League of Nations, but no man has 
ever yet dared to charge him with being insincere, nor has any one yet 
proved himself right and Mr. Wilson wrong on that great question. 
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It is the common opinion of nearly all the nations of the world that 
history will vindicate the wisdom of Mr. Wilson in his endeavor to establish 
a league to prevent the slaughter of human beings in the future. 

The workers surely lost a sincere friend. The dignity of this man 
is almost impossible to understand. Surrounded on all sides by men, some 
even within his Cabinet, who were willing to betray him, he fought the 
battle silently and in patience awaited the day that would bring about a 
better understanding. One Cabinet officer after another was secretly 
doing things which they knew their President, the man who created them, 
did not approve. 

Even when this martyr, who practically gave up his life for the 
cause, was stricken and returned to Washington some of the men he had 
placed in high positions were so anxious to get rid of him that they desired 
to remove him from office on the ground that he was unable to function 
as President, going so far as to send a committee of legislators to visit 
him in his sick room in the White House, instructing said committee to 
report back as to whether or not he should be removed from the office 
of President. No wonder we are reminded of the saying, “Man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” Nothing more cruel or inhuman could possibly have been 
perpetrated than the scheme to stab a sick President in the heart while 
lying in his bed. But this noble man, this gentle soul, suffered those 
indignities and treacheries in silence and never gave expression to his 
contempt for his betrayers. But he has gone, he has passed to his reward 
where there is peace and rest. It seems like mockery for those who 
stabbed him in the heart to be speaking words of praise for the man 
whom in their hearts they respected, even though they feared his justice. 

The great working masses, the men and women of labor, keenly feel 
the loss of this great world-character. We must, however, bear up and 
rejoice that God put in this world a man whose work will live forever, 
whose expressions will go down in history as masterpieces, and whose 
actions and accomplishments will speak for themselves down through 
the ages. 


On THE request of our St. Louis local union, through Daniel J. Murphy, 
vice-president, the question of permitting the men employed by the Jewel 
Tea Company to become members of our organization was taken up by 
the General Executive Board. As you will remember, about four years 
ago, because the management of the Jewel Tea Company in St. Louis 
refused to enter into an agreement with our local union in that city and 
all efforts to bring about an agreement failed, the men in the employment 
of said company in St. Louis quit work and a short time afterward the 
International Union issued an order that none of our members in any 
place throughout the country should remain in the employment of the Jewel 
Tea Company until such time as the company should settle with our 
St. Louis people. 

The company lost nearly all of its business owing to the fact that 
the working people throughout the country refused to purchase the 
products of the Jewel Tea Company. Those who were at that time at 
the head of the Jewel Tea Company have since been eliminated and a new 
management has charge of the affairs of the company. 
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Again at the request of Vice-President Murphy, speaking for our 
organizations in that city, he desires that the ban against this company 
be lifted and that they be allowed to again start in to organize the employes 
of the Jewel Tea Company, in view of the fact that he believed the manager 
in that city was sincere in his desire to be just and fair to our organization 
there. The matter was submitted to the General Executive Board and 
the Board unanimously endorsed the request of the St. Louis locals, agree- 
ing with Brother Murphy that in view of the fact that the action against 
this company was taken some years ago and interest in it was practically 
dead, also that nearly all the former managers of the company had been 
eliminated, in the opinion of the Board it was well for all parties concerned 
that the ban be removed and we again start to organize the men employed 
by the Jewel Tea Company in every city throughout the country where 
they operate. Our membership will please take notice. 


TTT 


" 
‘| HE milk producers, or dairy farmers, of Illinois were recently on strike 
in an endeavor to obtain a higher price for their product from the milk 
distributors of Chicago. Local No. 753, Milk Wagon Drivers’of Chicago, 
observed their contract with their employers and continued to work, 
although strong pressure was being brought to bear on them by the 
farmers to the end that they would refuse to handle milk shipped into 
Chicago, but our people in Chicago continued on in their smooth way, 
remaining at work as they had a perfect right to do, in no way violating 
their agreement. 


The funny part of the whole situation is that the farmers, who had 
an organization of their own, received a great deal of encouragement 
from some individuals who assume to speak for labor. 


While we are desirous of having all classes of men organize, even the 
employers, in order to protect their industry, we can not reconcile the fact 
that owners of farms producing milk can be classed as common laborers. 
The fact of the matter is they are manufacturers of certain products. 
They employ laborers, but their laborers do not belong to their organiza- 
tion because they have nothing to do with regulating the price of the 
materials manufactured. The farmers in said organization endeavor 
to hire labor as cheap as possible. None of the laborers are organized, 
nor, as near as we can find out, will the owners of the farms permit their 
laborers to organize if they can prevent it, and up to date they have pre- 
vented such organization. Also, every time they raise the price of their 
raw material, or food products, 90 per cent of which is consumed by the 
masses of the workers, the distributors in turn advance the price to the 
consumer, so in reality the farmers make the workers in the city pay their 
advance in prices. 

We have no objections to the men who produce the milk organizing 
and getting what they can for their product, but they certainly are incon- 
sistent when they prevent the poor farm laborer from organizing in order 
to better his condition in life, because if there is any class of workers to 
be pitied it certainly is the hired laborers on the farm. 

It is true that many of our farmers only lease their land and are 
workers in the same sense as men running a business in a city, as they 
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oversee the work of the men in their employment, and many business 
men only lease the ground on which they operate their factories. 


Summing up the situation, it is not good policy for our unions to 
tie themselves up in any kind of a combination with producers which 
might bring about a stoppage of work, and our International will not 
sanction such joint agreements because they would only mean endless 
trouble for our people. 


TOF F 


You have no doubt been reading for the past month about the awful 
scandal surrounding some of our government officials in Washington in 
reference to the oil reserves which were leased to some of the oil magnates 
of the West. The words “Teapot Dome” have become a_ household 
expression everywhere. It is indeed a great pity to have such corruption 
and treachery amongst the so-called big men of our country. It is also dan- 
gerous when we find that government officials and ex-officials traffic on 
their inside information of government affairs and peddle the secrets of 
the government, thereby selling their appointive political prestige to large 
corporations and trusts. 

Many labor officials have for years had reason to expect that this 
condition obtained. In March, 1923, just about a year ago, I wrote an 
editorial on Attorney-General Daugherty which appeared in our Journal, 
in which I used the following language: 

“Well, every man is entitled to his opinion and it is the opinion of 
the writer that if Daugherty resigns it will be because there was such 
an amount of rotten stuff produced in his case before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that it is not advisable that he continue as a member of the Cabinet.” 

The article written at that time was in reference to the charges that 
had been preferred against Attorney-General Daugherty by Congressman 
Keller. The charges were whitewashed and nothing done. Congressman 
Keller was backed by organized labor because labor had not forgotten 
the extremes to which Daugherty went in order to obtain an injunction 
against the striking railroad workers. 

Daugherty during the time he has held office has been unrelenting 
in his persecution of labor organizations whenever opportunity presented 
itself, but never during his term of office was a corporation convicted. 
In that same article, if you can dig it up, you will find where I also said: 

“It is well known that he was an attorney without any great ability, 
seldom practicing in the courts in the district from which he came. He 
was raised to the highest legal position within the gift of the government 
because of his part in the election, but because of his blundering in the 
shop trades strike, over night, he has destroyed himself in so far as being 
an important factor in the advisory body of the Republican party. He 
may leave the Cabinet a rich man, or broken physically, but no matter 
how he leaves his usefulness is at an end.” 

Would it not have been helpful to the Coolidge administration, and 
would it not have somewhat saved his own skin had he resigned his office 
at that time instead of remaining in office and submitting to the disgrace 
and the insult, the like of which was never before imposed upon a high 
Cabinet official, of having the United States Senate and Congress and men 
prominent in government affairs express the belief that it was useless 
to entrust the Attorney-Geneiai vith the prosecution of those who are 
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liable to be found guilty in the Teapot Dome scandal because of the lack 
of confidence and the mistrust of the people in general in Harry Daugh- 
erty? Even President Coolidge recognized the expression of the United 
States Senate in Daugherty’s case and understood the feeling of the 
people throughout the country against this Cabinet officer, and decided 
to employ outside counsel to act for the Government. 


President Coolidge was considering the appointment of two lawyers, 
one a Republican and the other a Democrat, and, from the information 
we have, they are not much better than Daugherty. The Democrat, 
Thomas Gregory, one of those considered, has since been dropped from 


the list, because it was known that Gregory was also mixed up with oil 
interests. 


Some time during the war I wrote an article for the Journal explain- 
ing to the readers my opinion of Mr. Gregory, using the strongest 
language about this individual that I could possibly use with decency. As 
a Democrat, sitting on the Wilson Cabinet, he was the most hateful man 
toward organized labor that I think that I ever came in contact with. 
I had occasion to visit his office in the interest of the Government and, 
at the suggestion of other Government officials in reference to a condition 
that obtained in Chicago, wherein the District Attorney of Chicago, Mr. 
Clabaugh, was endeavoring to bring about an agreement between the 
Chicago Teamsters (seceding organization) and our International in 
that city. An understanding or agreement at that time would have been 
helpful to the Government, because it would have a tendency to prevent 
outlaw strikes that were then obtaining in Chicago, on the part of the 
seceding organization, whose membership was responsible to no one, and 
which were causing considerable trouble for our organization, especially 
for the membership of Local No. 705. Mr. Clabaugh, the District Attor- 
ney, sent for me to come to his office in Chicago and, in company with 
Vice-President Casey, I called on him and we went over the whole situa- 
tion, explaining to him the situation surrounding the teamsters and chauf- 
feurs in Chicago. He immediately decided, and did not hesitate to say, 
that he believed our people were absolutely right and that he intended 
that something should, and would, be done. He proceeded to call in the 
other people and everything was going along lovely until I received a com- 
munication from Mr. Clabaugh in which he told me that he had received 
orders from Mr. Gregory to stop right where he was, take his hands off 
and mind his own affairs, that he was the Attorney-General and was 
running the Department of Justice, etc. Now then you must bear in mind 
that for Mr. Clabaugh there was no other object except to be helpful and 
save unnecessary disturbances in the interest of the business men of Chi- 
cago and of the Government. Let me say in passing that my opinion of 
Mr. Clabaugh was that he was thoroughly honest, thoroughly clean and 
determined to do that which was right. Mr. Clabaugh, being under direc- 
tions of the Attorney-General, had no other alternative except to obey 
the orders of his superior officer, but I know in his heart he burnt with 
contempt for the man who could issue such orders, and were it not for 
the war, in my opinion, he would have then and there resigned, and let 
me say he did resign from his position as District Attorney in Chicago 
immediately upon the ending of the war. 


On the advice of some of our executive officers I went to Washington 
to lay our case before the Secretary of Labor, a splendid, loyal trade 
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unionist, Mr. W. B. Wilson, and asked that he endeavor to get an appoint- 
ment for me with the Attorney-General, believing that our case was so 
just and so clear that when I had an opportunity to explain same to him 
that he would without doubt change his mind. Secretary Wilson made 
an appointment for me and I appeared before the Attorney-General, stat- 
ing our case as clearly as possible, but, without giving me an opportunity 
of even finishing my statement, he said: “I am running this office and 
neither Mr. Clabaugh nor any other subordinate can interfere in labor 
matters and the American Federation of Labor is not going to run this 
department, at least while I am at its head, no matter what they are doing 
in other departments.” 


Every nerve, every movement, every facial expression of this man 
demonstrated his hatred for labor organizations. Afterward I learned 
that Mr. Gregory was a corporation lawyer, always mixed up with cor- 
porations, and now we learn that, although President Coolidge wants to 
appoint him to represent the Government, that there is general objection 
to him all over the country because of the fact that he has been, and 
perhaps is at present, a lawyer for the Standard Oil Company or some 
other large oil concern. Mr. Gregory, if you will remember, got off the 
Cabinet because, from what inside information I was able to obtain in 
Washington, the late President Wilson did not relish him much as an 
associate or confidential adviser. 


No one will ever know what President Wilson had to suffer, even 
within his own Cabinet, where some, it is believed, were trimming him 
and false, in every sense of the word, to his principles. 


Whenever it happens that a business agent or labor officer makes 
a mistake or happens to go wrong, his name is heralded the length and 
breadth of the country as a degenerate, a dangerous character, and at 
the same time insinuations are thrown out that all such officials are cor- 
rupt and dishonest. 

We are free to say that we do not believe that every Government 
official is a crook because there happen to be a number of Government 
officials and ex-officials mixed up in this oil scandal. It is true that there 
are a few crooks in every great, large body of men and women, but the 
great rank and file of Government officials are honest and loyal to their 
Government and true to the principles of justice, and so it is in labor 
organizations. We hope and trust, however, that no matter who has to 
suffer that those who are placed in responsible positions—men of educa- 
tion and training—who are corrupt and dishonest, that they will be made 
to suffer for their crimes, not alone because they deserve to suffer, but 
also in order to strike terror into the hearts of other crooks and thieves, 
not yet found out, who may be contemplating a violation of the trust 
reposed in them by the American people. 

A conscience free from wrongdoing is worth more than all the gold 
ever produced. 

What would not Sinclair and Doheny give to have remained away 
from bribing Government officials? Men who were worth millions and 
not satisfied! What must be their sufferings tonight? Even if they don’t 
go to prison, they are disgraced for life. 

Perhaps after all Sinclair and Doheny were mixed up many times 


in this crooked business. They were unlucky this last time in getting 
caught. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, 

Editor The Journal. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I often have wondered why our 
Local Unions do not in a larger num- 
ber send in interesting news of their 
activity. Such letters help make the 
Journal good. The following un- 
doubtedly will be of interest to our 
membership generally: 

When Joseph Hauser, of the Brew- 
ery Workers, resigned some months 
ago as president of the St. Louis Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Union, Daniel 
J. Murphy, Sixth Vice-President of 
our International Union, was the 
unanimous choice of the central body 
to fill the unexpired term. 

In the election of officers of the C. 
T. L. U. for this year, Brother Mur- 
phy was unanimously re-elected amid 
tumultuous applause, having demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the dele- 
gates that he is big enough for a big 
job. The C. T. L. U. represents ap- 
proximately 90,000 trade unionists. 

Brother Murphy in the chair is a 
cool and level-headed presiding officer, 
unpretentious, considerate and fair, 
but precise and firm in his parliamen- 
tary decisions. 

It causes me to feel good to see 
some of the talent in our organization 
recognized by one the largest central 
labor bodies in the country. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local No. 751. 
Chicago, IIl. 

February 20th, 1924. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

222 East Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In behalf of the Chicago Joint 
Council, I desire to express the appre- 
ciation of that body for the able pres- 


entation of facts published in the 
last number of the magazine, relative 
to conditions existing in Local 703 
(Commission Wagon Drivers), and 
the contemptible work of Frank Ray, 
the then secretary of that organiza- 
tion, in his attempts to take Local 703 
from the bona fide organization and 
deliver the membership without con- 
sultation of the rank and file into the 
camp of the Chicago teamsters, a 
seceding and dual organization with 
no legitimate trade union standing. 

This course was pursued by Ray 
in order to get from under the juris- 
diction of the International Union 
when an accounting of the local’s 
books was demanded by Auditor 
Briggs. These events as recorded in 
the magazine are yet fresh in the 
minds of the membership. His at- 
tempted deliverance has proven an 
inglorious failure. Hearing of the 
move, a special meeting of the Coun- 
cil was called by President William 
A. Neer—the situation was gone over 
and the delegates unanimously voted 
to give Local 703 financial and moral 
assistance and protect its member- 
ship from invasion and disruption, re- 
organize on a sound business basis 
and within the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational. 

Several meetings of the local union 
were called under the supervision of 
the Council. The meetings were 
largely and enthusiastically attended. 
New courage and inspiration was in- 
stilled into the membership by ad- 
dresses made by Brother Neer and 
others. Financial support guaran- 
teed by the Council for the upbuilding 
and reorganization of the local union. 
Officers were elected: Edward Page 
being elected President; William 
Hanley, Secretary-Treasurer and 
James Langora, Business Agent. 
These men though new as labor offi- 
cials proved that they were made of 
the right stuff—they have the merit, 
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enthusiasm and ability to cope with 
the situation. Since the organization 
(February 7th), with the encourage- 
ment of the Council the membership 
has increased from 700 to 1,800, with 
the expectancy of a 2,000 membership 
before March 1st, 1924. Without a 
dollar prior to the reorganization the 
local union has now nearly $7,000 in 
its treasury. This is indicative of the 
energy put forth. 


Ray’s perfidy has proven a blessing 
in disguise for the local union and 
the movement in general. Peddled 
around as a vest pocket organization 
for the personal benefit of a few this 
local union is destined in the near 
future to be one of the banner unions 
affiliated with the International. Out- 
generaled, and outfought at every 
turn, as a last desperate effort to re- 
tain a remnant of his meal ticket, 
Ray showed his true character. He 
appeared before Judge Sullivan, no- 
torious as a representative of big 
business on the bench, and appealed 
for an injunction against officers and 
members of the Council, and Local 
703. The petition for an injunction 
was rejected by the court. 


Only those in the movement who 
have proven themselves crooked, a 
menace, and false to the cause of 
labor transend to the filth of injunc- 
tion protection. The lesson of Ray 
should be a warning to every labor 
leader, whose inclination leads from 
the narrow to the wider path. Ray 
has personality and ability—had he 
directed his intelligence along proper 
lines he would have been a trusted 
and honored leader of labor. Through 
his perfidy he has brought upon him- 
self dishonor and disgrace—discredit- 
ed, ashamed to face his former asso- 
ciates and brought upon himself the 
righteous indignation of every hon- 
est man. He is paying the penalty 
allotted to all traitors. 

Does it pay? 

JERRY DONOVAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joint Council No. 25, Chicago. 


What Hurts the Unions 


What hurts the union hurts you; 
for this reason you are deeply con- 
cerned in all things that affect your 
labor organization one way or the 
other. 

Did it ever occur to you that there 
is nothing which injures the union so 
much as the failure of members to 
attend meetings? 

Stop and consider what it means 
if you are one of those union members 
who never attend the meetings. 

Suppose all other members did 
what you are doing, what then? It 
would mean that nobody would be 
at the meetings, and before many 
moons passed there would be no 
union. 

The reason that a union exists at 
all is due almost wholly to those who 
attend the meetings. 

If you are not attending you are 
doing that which would kill your 
union if all other members followed 
your example. 

The more members stay away the 
harder it makes it for the few who 
do attend. They have to bear the 
brunt of the struggle. No matter how 
hard they try they are weakened by 
your absence, just as an army would 
be weakened if most of the soldiers 
in the ranks went into hiding on the 
days when there were battles to fight. 

You want results from the union, 
don’t you? 

Then by the eternal laws that un- 
derlie all human progress you must 
help get these results. 

Nothing hurts your union so much 
as the indifference of the members. 

No attack from the outside can 
possibly do so much harm as this 
inexcusable slacking on the inside. 

It is this shirking of duty that 
does more injury to a union than any- 
thing else. 

A real union man never permits 
anything but extraordinary causes to 
keep him away from his union meet- 
ings.—Machinists’ Journal. 
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EMEMBER that your wages are never higher than your power to de- 

mand them. That your working conditions are never better than your 
economie power to improve them. Your lot in life is determined by the 
amount of strength you possess to compel your boss to grant 
As an individual you have no power to compel your boss to give you any- 
thing. Where workers are organized they have the power to successfully 
challenge the bosses’ right to deny them that which they should rightfully 
have, 


you justice. 
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Seater may not always have the most perfect program. Labor may 
£4 occasionally make mistakes, but, so long as labor remains united, it 
need fear no problem, because as a united body it can overcome its mistakes 
if any are committed, whereas if it divides its forces it not only will fail 
to overcome its problems, but will so weaken itself that-it is no longer 
capable of maintaining its position —John Frey. 
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T takes a long time and a lot of hard work to build up a successf 


ful union 
and this fact ought to furnish the inspiration to the entire member- 


ship to guard it with zealous care. Those who had the task of doing the 
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building need no such advice. Their experience is sufficient to command 
their vigilance, but it too frequently happens that the newer members 
who know little or nothing about the trials and tribulations of union build- 
ing become careless and plunge the organization over the brink of disaster 
instead of helping it toward higher levels and greater achievements. 
times this is done through inattention and sometimes it comes 
of immature consideration of policies.—Clarion 


some- 
is a result 


HE company “union” does not appeal to strikebreakers employed by 

the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. The “union” is but a shell. 
It has a membership of 60 straw bosses and company pets. Around this 
bluff, imaginative press agents write fairy tales on the harmony that is 
supposed to exist between the strikebreakers and the railroad management. 

The official bulletin of the company “union” is appealing to the strike- 
breakers to join the “union’”—and permit the company to deduct dues 
from their pay envelopes. This check-off system seems to be legitimate 
when enforced by the railroad management, but it is a base conspiracy 
when coal miners voluntarily agree that their union’s representative shall 
be handed their dues from the company’s office. 











Official Magazine-of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD | 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS | 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS | 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
Ga 
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